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With  an  unprecedented  demand  in  1942-43  for  cleaned  and  shelled  peanuts  from 
peanut-butter  manufacturers,  confectioners,  and  other  users,  about  1,350  million 
pounds  of  farmers'  stock  peanuts  were  cleaned  and  shelled  compared  with  980  million 
pounds  in  1940-41,  the  previous  peak  year.  Crushings  of  farmers'  stock  peanuts 
amounted  to  more  than  400  million  pounds.  However,  this  was  smaller  than  the  record 
crush  of  560  million  pounds  two  years  earlier.  The  1942  crop  of  peanuts  was  unusu- 
ally large,  but  probably  will  be  exceeded  in  1943-  Crushings  in  1943-44  also  are 
likely  to  be  increased. 


Table  1.-  Wholesale  price  per  pound  of  fats  and  oils  at  specified  markets,  and  index 
numbers  of  prices,  July  1941  and  1942,  May-July  1943 
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Frices  compiled  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  The  National  Frovisioner,  The  Journal  of  Comnerce  (Kew  York) ,  and 
reports  of  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    Prices  quoted  include  excise  taxes 
and  duties  where  applicable.     Index  numbers  for  earlier  years  beginning  1910  are  given  in  Technical  Bulletin  \o.  737 
(1940)  and  The  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  beginning  December  1940. 

1/  Reflects  open  market  sales  only.     Current  figures  refer  to  alls  types  of  wholesale  trading  for  cash  or  snort-time 
credit.     2j  Three-cent  processing  tax  added  to  price  as  originally  quoted,     zf  Tanks,  S.  Y.     4/  Quoted  in  drums. 
5/  Converted  to  present  basis  of  quotation.     6/  Revised. 
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THE    FATS    AND    OILS  SITUATION 

Summary 

August  1  indications  point  to  a  19^3  crop  of  nearly  3  "billion  pounds 
of  peanuts  picked  and  threshed  compared  with  about  2.2  billion  pounds  in  19^2. 
Excellent  yields  per  acre  are  expected  in  the  Southeastern  and  Virginia- 
Carolina  areas*    Production  of  cottonseed  in  19^3  may  ^e  only  slightly  less  * 
than  in  1$±2,  as  a  smaller  acreage  in  cotton  is  largely  offset  "by  an  indicated 

record  yield  per  acre.    The  harvest  of  soybeans  for  beans  may  not  be  greatly  *» 

i 

different  from  a  year  earlier.    Production  of  flaxseed  is  now  forecast  at 
5^+.3  million  bushels,  nearly  lk  million  bushels  above  the  19^-2  figure.  If 
these  expectations  are  fulfilled  and  if  utilization  of  the  crops  for  purposes 
other  than  crushing  does  not  increase  materially  over  that  of  the  crop  year 
19^2-i+3t  the  output  of  oil  from  peanuts,  cottonseed,  soybeans,  and -flaxseed 
harvested  in  19*+3  ma¥  surpass  by  10  percent  the  3»^50  million  pounds  produced 
in  the  crop  year  19^2-^3. 

Production  of  fats  and  oils  from  domestic  materials,  including  farm 
butter  and  inspected  lard,  in  the  first  6  months  of  19^3  totaled  about  5»220 
million  pounds  compared  with  h,J&0  million  pounds  a  year  earlier,  a  gain  of 
11  percent.    Outstanding  changes  were  a  decrease  of  107  million  pounds  in  the 
production  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  and  increases  of  3^5  and  lk$  million 
pounds,  respectively,  in  the  output  of  soybean  oil  and  lard.    Total  production 
of  fats  and  oils  from  domestic  materials  in  19^3  may  De  nearly  11  billion 
pounds  compared  with  9» 9  billion  pounds  in  19^2. 

Important  features  of  the  19^3"^  oilseed  crushing  program  were 
announced  by  the  War  Pood  Administration  and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
in  late  July  and  early  August.     Support  prices  for  cottonseed  will  be  $55  and 
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$56  per  ton  for  basis«*gra&e  seed  f.o.b*  gin*  $6  per  ton  higher  than  in  I9U2-U3. 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stands  ready -to  "buy  on  request,  at  or  near  ceil- 
ing prices,  any  cottonseed  oil,  meal,  or  linters  produced  by  mills  paying 
support  prices  for  cottonseed.    Detailed  schedules  of  support  prices  for 
farmers1  stock  peanuts  were  announced*    Cleaners  and  shellers  will  he  charged 
ceiling  prices  that  are  higher  than  the  support  prices  paid  to  farmers,  "but 
crushers  will  he  charged  prices  lower  than  the  support  prices.    Maximum  prices 
for  oilmeals  were  advanced  on  July  31*    Increased  prices  for  meal,  together 
with  higher  prices  for  linseed  oil  than  prevailed  a  year  ago,  will  about 
compensate  crushers  for  higher  prices  of  oilseeds  in  19^3"^  than  a  year 
earlier. 

—  August  17,  I9U3 

OUTLOOK 

Increased  Oilseed  Crop  in  19^-3 


With  August  1  indications  pointing  to  high  yields  of  cottonseed, 
peanuts,  and  flaxseed  per  acre  in  19^3 »  the  total  output  of  the  four  major 
oilseeds,  including  soybeans,  appears  likely  to  he  substantially  greater  in 
19^3  than  a  year  earlier.    If  the  harvest  fulfills  present  indications  and 
if  the  use  of  oilseeds  for  feed  and  other  non-crushing  uses  does  not  increase 
materially  in  the  crop  year  19^3~^»  the  total  output  of  oil  from  cottonseed, 
peanuts,  soybeans,  and  linseed  harvested  in  19^3  may  De  ^  percent  greater 
than  the  3»^"50  million  pounds  produced  in  the  crop  year  19^2-^3* 

Production  of  peanuts  picked  and  threshed  in  19^3  is  forecast  at 
2,986  million  pounds,  35  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.    With  unusually 
favorable  growing  conditions  in  the  Southeastern  and  Virginia-Carolina 
sections  this  season,  the  indicated  United  States  average  yield  in  19^3  ^s 
713  pounds  per  acref  over  10  percent  higher  than  in  19^2.    On  the  basis  of 
growers'  intentions  August  1,  nearly  h,2  million  acres  will  be  picked  and 
threshed  this  fall,  22  percent  more  than  a  year' ago  but  2h  percent  under 
the  19^3  goal  of  5»5  million  acres. 

A  yield  of  279  pounds  of  cotton  per  acre  in  19^3  is  indicated  by 
August  1  reports.    This  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  19h-2  record  yield  and 
is  equivalent  to  519  pounds  of  cottonseed  per  acre.    With  the  acreage  for 
harvest  estimated  to  be  about  5  percent  smaller  than  last  year,  a  cotton 
crop  only  2  percent  smaller  than  last  year  is  indicated.    This  would  pro- 
duce .about  5*575*000  tons  of  cottonseed,  75  to  80  percent  of  which  would  be 
crushed. 
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The  indicated  19^3  production  of  flaxseed  is  5^«3  million  "bushels, 
1.3  million  more  than  forecast  in  July  and  13*7  million  bushels  more  than 
were  produced  in  19^2.    The  indicated  yield  of  9»3  "bushels  per  harvested 
acre  is  2  bushels  above  the  10-year  average  and  has  "been  exceeded  only  in 
3  years  since  1918.  s  .,• , 

The  19^3  crop  of  soybeans  is  indicatedjajfc  200*328,000  bushels. .. 
Condition  of  the  crop  on  August  1  was  reported  to  b'e"  somewhat  poorer  than 
a  year  earlier,,  and,  the  indicated  yield  is  17«^  bushels  per  acre,  2 -bushels 
less  than  in  19^2.  ?  [      ;  *;L'r*;".  £.  . 

Production  of  Eats  and  C&ls'  from'  Domestic  ;  7  ». 

Materials  Mat eri ally  Great er  than  a  on.:- 

Year  Earlier  \  ••-  • 

■■- 

Estimated  production  of  fats  and  oils  from  domestic  materials, 
including  farm  butter  and  uninspected  lard,  in  the  first  6  months  of  19^3 
totaled  approximately  5 .280  million  pounds,  5^7  million  pounds  more  than  in 
the  corresponding  period'  a' year  earlier.    The  greatest  increases  in  individual 
items  were  3^5  a^d  1U9  million  pounds  in  soybean  oil  and  lard,  respectively. 
Other  „ substantial  increases  were       million  pounds  in,  jpeanut  oil",  29  million 
pounds  in  linseed. oil  from  domestic  flaxseed,  and  27  million  pounds  in  butter. 
Output  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  declined  107  million  pounds • 

Several  factors  indicate  a  continuation  during  the^remainder  of  19^3 
of  the  increased  rate  of  production  of  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Total 
soybean  stocks  of  h$  million:. bushels,  on  July  1,  ..including  }X  million  bushels 
off  farms,  assure  that  crushings  in  the  third  quarter  of  the -year  wil-1- con- 
tinue at  a  rate  well  above  a  year  ago,  when  19  million  bushels  were"  crushed. 
In  the  fourth  quarter,  new  crushing  capacity  in  the  Central  States  and  some 
converted  facilities  in  other  areas  will  permit  a  higher  rate  of  crushing 
than  in  19^2..    Peanut  and  flaxseed  crushings  probably  will  be  greater  than  a 
year  earlier  as  a  reshilt  of  indicated  larger  -  crops.    Hog  slaughter  undoubtedly 
will  be  greater  in  the  latter  half  of  I9U3  than  a  year  earlier.    The  number 
of  hogs  slaughtered  in  federally  inspected  plants  in-  July,  was  nearly  ko 
percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  a  late  peak  in  19^2-^3  hog 
slaughter.    With  the  fall  pig  crop  of  19^2  and  the  spring  crop  of- 19^3 
materially  greater  than  a  year  earlier,  slaughter  in  August-December  19^3 
may  be  about  25  percent  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  19^-2. 
Finally,  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  is  greater  than  ever  before  and  the 
feed  outlook  is  less  favorable"  than  a 'year  ago;  consequently,  the  decline  in 
inedible  tallow  production  may  be  halted  during  the  latter  half  of  19^3» 

REVIEW  0E  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

BACKGROUND.-  Loss 'of  Ear  Eastern  imports  in  19U2  transformed  , 
the  United  States  fats  and  oil  situation,  from  abundance  to 
scarcity.    Even  the  10  percent  increased  domestic  production 
during  the  19^-2  crop  year  did  not  meet  the;  -  sharply  mounting 
fats  and  oil.s:  requirements  stimulated  by  war  needs  and  rising 
incomes.    In  September  19^2  an  order  was:  issued  limiting 
civilian  manufacturing  uses  of  fats  and  oils  to  conserve 
•        .:  supplies,  and  in  March  19^3  direct  "consumer  rationing  of  food 
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fats  and  oils  "began.    Price  ceilings  on  fats  and  oils,  instituted 
in  December  19^-1 ,  were  revised  upward  on  several  occasions  during 
19^+2.     In  recent  months  prices  of  all  fats  and  oils  have  "been  at 
ceiling  levels. 

Civilian  Butter  Supplies  Scarce  in  Relation 

to  Demand  ...  , 

Butter  supplies  were  inadequate  in. July  and  early  August  to  meet 
demand  under  rationing,  hut  supplies  of  other  fats  and  oils  continued  plenti-  j 
ful  in  retail  stores.    Difficulty  has  "been  experienced  in  moving  increased 
quantities  of  margarine  into  consumption  to  compensate  in  part  for  the  shortage 
of  butter.    In  early  July  the  rationing  point  value  for  margarine  was  lowered 
from  5  *°  ^-t  and-  on  August  1  the  point  value  for  butter  was  raised  from  8  to 
10. 

Cold-storage  stocks  of  lard  on  August  1,  totaling  239  million  pounds, 
were  about  1^1  million  pounds  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    However,  Government 
holdings,  mainly  for  lend-lease,  accounted  for  most  of  the  increase. 
Disappearance  of  lard,  for  civilian  consumption- was  15  percent  smaller  in 
April-June  (the  first  quarter  of  rationing)  than  in  January— March.  Factory 
disappearance  of  shortening  for  civilian  use  was  5  percent  less  in  April-June 
than  in  January-March,  and  was  10  percent  under  the  April-June  average  for 
19^0  and  l$kl. 

Production  of  Pats  and  Oils  .Increased  in  June; 
Stocks  Position  Tight 

Factory  production  of  primary  fa.ts  and  oils  in  June  amounted  to  811 
million  pounds  compared  with  786  million  pounds  in  May.     Seasonal  increases 
in  output  of  butter  and  fish  oils  were  partly  responsible  for  this  increase. 
But  a  contra- seasonal  increase  in  lard  production,  reflecting  an  unusually 
large  slaughter  of  hogs  in  June,  and  an  increa.se  in  flaxseed  crushings  were 
also  important  factors.    Production  of  cottonseed  oil  was  down  seasonally. 
Soybean  oil  output  also  declined  somewhat.    As  a  result  of  corn-grinders'  < 
difficulties  in  securing  corn,  production  of  corn  oil  in  June  decreased  about 
3  million  pounds  from  the  recent  .rate  of  20  to  21  million  pounds  a  month. 

Factory  and  warehouse  stocks  of  primary  fats  and  oils  on  June  J>0, 
including  stocks  held  by  the  Government,  totaled  1,978  million  pounds,  crude 
basis.    This  was  about  Ik  million  pounds  less  than  a  month  earlier  and  88 
million  pounds  less  than  a  year  earlier.     Stocks  of  butter  in  cold-storage 
warehouses  on  June  30  were  75  million  pounds  greater  than  a  month  earlier, 
and  stocks  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  were  55  million  pounds  greater. 
Decreases  occurred  in  nearly  all  other  items.    The  largest  declines  were  53 
million  pounds  in  cottonseed  oil  and  37  million  pounds  in  linseed  oil.  Stocks 
of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  continued  to  decline,  reaching  the  low  figure 
of  191  million  pounds.  ... 

With  a  substantial  part  of  the  stocks  of  fats  and  oils  held  by 
Government  agencies,  supplies  available  to.  manufacturers  and'  dealers  are 
smaller  than  the  total  stocks  suggest.    On  June  3^,  Government  holdings  of 
lard,  rendered  pork  fat,  and  butter  alone  amounted  to  219  million  pounds, 
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about  58  percent  of  total  cold-storage  stocks  of  .; these- items  and  over  11. 
percent  of  total  stocks  of  all  primary  fats  and,  oils.    Government  holdings 
also  included  coconut  oil,  palm  oil, '  linseed  oil,  fish  oil,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  a  number  of  technical  oils. 

Government  Purchases  of  Pats  and  Oils 
at  High  Level  in  July 

Purchases  of  fats,  oils,  and  soap  "by  the  Pood. Distribution 
Administration  in  the  U  weeks  ended  July  J>1  totaled  263  million  pounds  in 
terms  of  fat  content.    This  total  was  somewhat  smaller  than  in  June  "but  sub- 
stantially greater  than  in  any  other  earlier  month*    The  principal  itemswerel22 
million  pounds  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  and  115  million  pounds  of  vege- 
table oils,  chiefly  edible  linseed  oil.    The  total  also  included  1*4-  million 

pounds  of  crude  fish  oil  and  12  million  pounds  of  butter. 

. .  .i 

A  total  of  399  million  pounds  of  lard  and  rendered  "pork  fat.  was 
purchased  in  May,  June,  and  July.    As  hog  marketings  decline  seasonally  this 
summer  the  rate  of  purchases'  will  be  decreased.    The  War  Pood  Administration 
recently  suspended  the  lard  reservation  order,  as  the  quantity  of  lard  offered 
under  the  order  in  preceding  weeks  had  exceeded  Government  requirements. 

Table  2.-  Purchases  of  fats  and  oils  by  the  Pood  Distribution  Administration* 

19ki-k3 


Item 


Shi 


19I+I    :    19U2    :    T        :    July    :  Jan.- 

1/      :  July  2/ 


June 


   :Mii;  lb.  Mil*  lb  *  Mil,  lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil."  lb. 

 1  i  .  *  ■  "n     1  . ' "— ■  'i  "  ■'  *   ■ - "  •   ■ 1 "  ■ 

Butter.  3/  3I+  6  12  ko  ■ 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  ..... :      326  65U  1^7     *    122  '  '  581 

Other  animal  fats  and  oils  kf  ..:         2  30  '6  lU,  U3 

Vegetable  oils  .:    175  I03    ^      115.  U32 

Shortening  , :  — -  kS  \  if    6l 

Margarine  (fat  content)   :         1  77  22  if  ^9 

Soap  (fat  content)   .:  ---  l6   3/  19 

Total,  fat  .eauivalent  ^  v       302  2b\       1.225  f 

Compiled  from' reports  of  the  Pood" Distribution  Administration. 
1/  Pour  weeks. , ended- July-^  31*  19^3*    %J  Computed-  from  unrounded  numbers. 
3/  Less  than  500,000  pounds,    ]+/  Includes  fish-liver  and  fish  oils.    %J  Pat 
content  estimated  at  80  percent  for  margarine,  55  percent  for  soap. 

Prices  of  Pats  'and  Oils  Unchanged: ,  

Oilmeal  Prices  Advance 

The  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  of  27  major  fats  and  oils  declined 
1  point  in  July  to  108  percent  of  the  6-year  (192^-29)  average  compared  with 
101  percent  a  year  earlier.    The  decline  _in  the  index  occurred  because  July 
was  the  first  full  month  of  lower  butter  prices  under  the  roll-back  effective 
in  early  June.    Prices- of  fats  and  oils  remained  at  ceiling  levels  in  July. 
In  early  August,  the  price  of  prime  steam  lard'in  tierces  at  Chicago  declined 
to  a  level  slightly  below  the  ceiling  of  13»8  cents  per  pound  but  recovered 
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within  a  few  days.    With  the  exi.sting  tightness  in  the  total  supply  of  fats 
and  oils,  demand  for  lard  probably,  trill  continue  strong  enough  to  naintain 
prices  at  or  near  ceiling  levelsi Soapmakers  have  purchased  substantial 
quantities  of  uninspected  lard  since  the  removal  July  10  of  the  prohibition 
against  use  of  lard  in  soap. 

Maximum  vrholesale  prices  for  oilmeals  were  advanced  $2  to  $17  per 
ton  effective  July  Jl»    Quotations  immediately  advanced  to  the  new  ceilings* 
These  higher  prices  for  meal,  together  rath  the  present  higher  prices  for 
linseed  oil  than  a  year  ago,  will  about  compensate  crushers  for  higher  prices 
for  oilseeds  in  I9H3-I+I+  than  in  .191+2-1+3. 

Correction 

Estimates  of  apparent  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils  in  pre-war  Italy, 
by  origin  and  use,  were  shown  in  table  1+,  pagel3,  ^n  *be  July  issue  of 
The  Pats  and  Oils  Situation.    Errors  appeared  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the 
table.    A  correct  version  is  presented  herewith.    The  corrections  do  not 
invalidate  any  of  the  statements  in  the  text  that  accompanied  the  table  last 
month. 

Table  3»"*  Apparent  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils  in  pre-war  Italy, 

by  origin  and  use 


Item 


3utter   

Lard  and  pork  fat  

Other  animal  fats, 

including  fish  oil  .....< 
Olive  oil,  including  oil 

from  press-cake  residues 
Other  vegetable  oils  ...... 

Total  , 


Domestic:  Foreign* 
origin  : .  origin  : , 


Total 


: Disappearance  "by  class  of  use 
Food   : 

Other 


Total 
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112 

I  3^2 

k 

3U6 

3^6 

:  21 

29 

50 

r  600 

19 

619 

535 

'  35 

-m- 

15s 

:  1.109 

1.155 

:     Per  : 
:  capita  i_ 
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2.6 
8.0 


0.1 

12.5 
~"2cT9~ 


Mil.  lb. 


1+6 

232 
3b2" 


3ased  on  official  Italian  sources,  including  foreign  trade  statistics,  agricultural 
production  statistics,  the  Industrial  Census  of  1937~^0,  and  a  study  of  food 
consumption  in  Italy. 


RECENT  GOVERNMENT  ACTIONS 


Lard  Reservation  Order  Suspended 

Food  Distribution  Order  20,  requiring  federally  inspected  packers  to 
offer  50  percent  of  their  weekly  lard  production  for  Government  purchase,  was 
suspended  for  an  indefinite  period  by  the  War  Food  Administration,  effective 
August  1.    This  action  was  taken  because  the  quantity  of  lard  offered  in 
recent  weeks  has  exceeded  requirements  for  lend-lease  export  and  other 
Government  needs.    With  hog  marketings  at  a  high  level  in  May,  June,  and  July, 
monthly  production  of  lard  under  Federal  inspection  averaged  39  percent 
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greater  than- in  February,  when"  the  order  was  promulgated.    Purchases  of  lard 
during  the  approaching  period  of  seasonally  light  hog  receipts  will  "be  reduced 
from  recent  high  levels. 

Reduced  Percentage  of  Butter  Production 

Required  to_  "be  Set  Aside  ; 

The  War  Pood  Administration  recently  lowered  the  percentage  of  creamery 
butter  output  required  to  "be  offered  to  Government  agencies.    Thirty  percent 
is  to  he  reserved  for  Government  purchase  in  August,  September,  and  October 

.  compared  with .  50  percent  in  May,  June,  and  July,  months  of  high  production. 

"The  War  Pood  Administration  has  announced  that  the  percentage  to  be  set  aside 
will  be  varied  in  accordance  with  seasonal  production,  and  a  further  reduction 
in  this  percentage  is  expected  in  the  winter  months.    With  this  policy  in 
effect,  the  quantity  of  butter  available  for  civilian  consumption  will  be 

'approximately  the;  same., in  each  season  of  the  year,  in  accordance  with 
allocations  under  the  rationing  program. 

Thirty  Percent  of  Inedible  Tallow  .and  Grease  Production 
Reserved  for  W_ar  Industries 

Pood  Distribution  Order  67,  effective  August  1,  requires  producers  of 
inedible  tallow  and  greases  to  reserve  30  percent  of  monthly  output  to  fill 
orders  from  manufacturers  who  have  specific  authorization  from  the  Director 
of  Pood  Distribution  to  accept  delivery  of  the  quantities  ordered.    All  users 
of  more  than  5,000  pounds  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  per  month,  except 
soap  makers,  are  required  to 'Obtain  such  authorization.    The  effect  of  this 
order  is  to  give  manuf actur-ers  who  use  inedible  tallow  and  greases  in  the 
preparation  of  essential  war  products,  principally  lubricating  greases,  a 
prior  claim  over  all  other  usere  on  30  percent  of  the  inedible 'tallow  and 
grease  produced. 

The  order  also  limits  users'  inventories  of  inedible  tallow  and 
greases  to  a  U5  days'  supply,  and  inventories  of  producers  and  dealers  to  a 
15  days'  supply,    Stearine  derived  from  inedible  tallow  and  greases  is  subject 
to  the  order,  but  garbage  grease,  wool  grease,  lard  o i 1, -  neat 1 s- foot  oil  and 
stock,  stearic  acid,  and  red  oil  are  excluded. 

Declining  production  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  and  rising  demand 
from  soap  makers  in  recent  months  have  made  it  difficult  for  small  but 
essential  war  industries  to  obtain  needed  supplies.    Recently,  substantial 
quantities  of  crude  soybean  oil  have  been  made  available  to  soap  makers  under 
Pood  Distribution  Order  29,  and  substantial  quantities  of  palm  and  coconut 
oils  have  been  released  from  Government  stocks.  1  These  additions  to  the  supply 
of  soap  fats,,  together  with  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  lard 
and  other  edible  domestic  fats  and  oils  for  soap,  are  expected  to  permit  the 
current  rate  of  soap  production  to  be  maintained. 

"  "Linseed  Replacement  Oil"  Defined  '  . 

Conservation  Order  M-332,  which  limits  the  use  of  linseed  and  fish  oils 
in  paint  and  paint  oils,  was.  reissued  July  27  in  amended  form*    The  chief  new 
provision  of  the  order  as. .amended  is  a  prohibition  against  the  delivery  or 
sale  of  any  material  as  "linseed  replacement  oil"  unless  it  meets  the 
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requirements  of  Federal  Specification  TT-0-371.    This  specification  requires 
that  the  finished  .oil  he  a.  homogeneous  mixture  of  6^-  to  JQ  percent  of  kettle- 
bodied  (polymerized)  linseed  oil  and  raw  or  "bodied  linseed  oil  and  30  to  35 
percent  of  a  volatile  thinner  of  one  grade  or  type,- -with' or  without  drier, 
The  finished  oil  also  must  meet  certain  tests,  including  setting  to  touch  in 
h  hours  or  less  and  drying  in  18  hours,  or.less."-      .'   -  ..- 

Maximum  Prices  Established  for  iqU3-Crop  Oilmeal; 
Remaining  iqU2-Crop~Heal  to  he  Sold  " 
to.  Government 

Maximum  prices  to  processors  for  peanut,  soybean,  and  cottonseed  meals 
produced  from  seed  harvested  in  19^3  were  estahlished  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  in  Maximum  Price  Regulations  ^2,  hhj>t  and  These  ceilings 

range  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton  higher  than  those  for  19^2-crop  meal.  Maximum 
prices  at  dealer  levels  were  raised  correspondingly  and  apply  to  all'peanut, 
soybean,  and  cottonseed  meal  regardless  of  crop  year.    Price  ceilings  for  . 
linseed  meal  were  advanced  $2  per  ton,  effective  July  31 »  at  both  processor 
and  dealer  levels,  in  Revised  Maximum  Price  Regulation  370.  .....  \ 

Supplementing  the  action  on  price  ceilings,  Commodity -Credit  Corporation 
issued  Order  5»  also  effective  July  31,  under  which  processors  we re -required  to 
reserve  for  sale  to  the  Corporation  all  19*+2-crop  peanut,  soybean,,  and  cotton- 
seed meal  on  hand  July  31  or  produced  between  July  }1  ,.and  the  end  of  the  19^-2- 

season.    The  Corporation  will  pay  processors  the  old  (19^2-crop)  ceiling 
prices  for  this  meal  and  will  sell  it  to  dealers  at  the  new  ceilings.  Purposes 
of  the  order  are  to  discourage  any  tendency  for  processors  or  dealers  to  hold 
meal  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices,  to  permit  new  ceiling  prices  to  become 
effective : immediately  at  dealer  levels  without  creating  excessive  windfall 
profits,  arid  to'  avoid  the  necessity  of  maintaining  two  prices  for  meal  ,in-; 
trade  channels. 

Maximum  Price  Regulations  2^2  and  establish  maximum  prices,  bulk, 
f.o.b.  mill,  of  $12  per  ton  for  ground  or  unground  peanut  hulls,  $12'  per  ton 
for  cd.ttonseed  hulls,  and  $lS  per  ton  for  cottonseed  hull  bran. 

Support  Prices  Announced  for  1^^3-0 rop  Cottonseed 

The  War  Pood  Administration  announced.  July  30  that  prices  for  nevj-crop 
cottonseed  would  be  supported  at  $55  Per  ton,,  basis-grade  seed,  f.o.b.  shipping 
point,  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Hew  Mexico,  and, at  $56  per  ton  in  all  other. 
States,    These  prices  are'$S  per  ton  higher  than  the  support  prices  for  the  19^1 
crop,  'Ho  contracts  will  be  negotiated,  between, cottonseed  crushing  mills-  and 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as  in  19^2,  but  the  Corporation  stands  ready  to 
purchase  cottonseed  oil,  meal,  or  linters  at  or  near  ceiling  price s^  ffom  mills 
that  have  paid  support  prices  for  seed.    A  mill .purchasing  cottonseed  on  a 
"fiat    or  "as  isn  basis  will  be  eligible  under,  this  offer  provided  the  average 
price  paid  for  seed  so  purchased  is  at  least  as  high  as  the  average  price  that 
would  have  been  paid  on  the  basis  of  grade,.. The  increased  prices  for  meal. will 
compensate  mills  in  large  part  for  the  increased  cost  of  seed. 

Ah  increase". in  the  price- of  cottonseed  to  growers  corresponding  to  th 
increase  in  thd  support  price  would -result  in  an  average  price  of  $51  to  $52 
per  ton  for  the  ,19^3-^  season.    However,  the  quality  of  the  seed  marketed  i 
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was  below  average  as  a,  result  of  unusually  severe  damage  by  insects  and 
unfavorable  weather  in  important  producing  sections. 

Detailed  Prices  for  New-Crop  Peanuts  Announced 

The  19^3"*^  peanut  milling  program,  was  initiated  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  early  August  with  the  mailing  of  contracts  to  shellers  and 
crushers.    Under  Pood  Order  k,  issued  in  June  19U3,  the  Corporation  is  to  be 
the  sole  purchaser  of  19^3"*croP  farmers1  stock  peanuts  entering  commercial 
channels,    Approved  millers  and  designated  producer  associations  will  act 
as  agents  of  the  Corporation  in  making  purchases  from  farmers.    Detailed  lists 
of  prices  to  be  paid  to  farmers  and  to  be  paid  by  cleaners  and  shellers  and  by 
crushers  were  announced  by  the  Corporation  August  3«    Prices  vary  according  to 
type  of  peanut  and  percentage  of  sound,  mature  kernels.    Prices  paid  by 
cleaners  and  shellers  will  be  higher  than  those  paid  farmers  for  the  same  type 
and  quality  of  peanuts,  while  prices  paid  by  crushers  will  be  lower.  Some 
typical  prices  are  as  follows: 

Spanish  type  merchantable  farmers*  stock  peanuts,  70  percent  sound, 
.mature  kernels: 


Price  paid  to  farmers  .  $1^0.00  per  ton 

Price  paid  by' cleaners  and  shellers 

East  of  the  Mississippi  River   I75.OO    *  n 

West  of  the  Mississippi  River   17-1.00    "  n 

Price  paid  by  crushers 

East  of  the  Mississippi  River  92.60    "  n 

West  of  the  Mississippi  River  . .; . .  .v. ... . . . .      92.70    n  a 

Runner'  type  farmers'  stock  peanuts,  66  percent  sound,  mature  kernels: 

Price  paid  to  farmers   .............  $132.00  per  ton 

Price  paid  by  cleaners  and  shellers    158.00    n  n 

Price  paid  by  crushers  .   83. 50    R  n 

"Virginia  type  farmers'  stock  peanuts,  6U  percent  sound,  mature  kernels, 
with  less  than  30  percent  extra  large  kernels:  . 

Price  paid  to  farmers   $138»00  per  ton 

Price  paid  by  cleaners  and'shellers   I65.30    n  tt 

Price  paid  by  crushers  . .   76.50    "  n 


Adjustments  Made  in  Maximum  Prices  for  Flaxseed 

Adjustments  were  made  in  maximum  prices  for  flaxseed  at  country  points 
and  delivered  by  truck,  to  terminal  basing  points    in  Amendment  2  to  Maximum 
■  Price  Regulation  397 »  effective  July  3I.    Ceiling  prices  for  flaxseed  delivered 
•  by  rail  to  terminal  basing  points  remain  unchanged,  with  the  maximum  price  at 
Minneapolis  $3*05  per.  bushel. ( 

Maximum  Wholesale  Prices  for  Pats  and  Oils  Codified 


Revised  Price  Schedule  53 »  with  its  39.  amendments,  was  codified  and 
reissued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  as  Maximum  Price  Regulation  53» 
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effective  August  The  regulation  covers  wholesale  prices  of  all  primary- 

fats  and  oils*  except  "butter  and  cocoa  "butter,  and  also  of  some  finished  fats, 
including  lard  ready  for  the  final  consumer,  shortening  other  than  lard,  and 
cooking  and  salad  oils.    Nearly  all  of  the  maximum  wholesale  prices  for  fats 
and  oils  now  are  specific  prices,  applying  uniformly  to  all  sellers  in  the 
same  market* 

UTILIZATION  OF  PEANUTS,  I919-U3 

Disposition  of  New-Crop  Peanuts  Discussed 

How  "best  to  use  the  19^3  crop  of  peanuts  has  "been  under  discussion 
in  recent  meetings  of  the  Peanut  Industry  Advisory  Committee  of  the  War  Pood 
Administration*    It  has  "been  proposed  to  limit  the  quantity  of  farmers'  stock 
peanuts  cleaned  and  shelled  in  19^3-^+  to  1,U00  million  pounds*    This  would 
"be  about  H  percent  more  than  in  19^-2-^3  and  60  percent  above  the  average  for 
1937-38  to  19^1-42.    On  the  "basis  of  an  indicated  19^3  crop  of  almost  3  billion 
pounds  of  peanuts  picked  and  threshed  and  an  allowance  cf  500  million  pounds 
for  farm  and  local  use,  including  seed,  a  "balance  of  about  1,100  million  pounds 
of  farmers'  stock  peanuts  would  remain  for  crushing  for  oil  ir.  I9^3~'^» 
percent  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  33^  percent  above  the  5-year  average. 

Increased  Production  of  Peanut  Oil  .Needed; 
Output  in  1942-^43 'Less  than  Expected 

An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  peanut  oil  produced  would  constitute 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  total  supply  of  fats  and  oils.    Peanut  oil  is  well 
adapted  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine  and  shortening  and  when  refined 
makes  an  excellent  salad  or  cooking  oil.    The  estimated  supply  of  food  fats  and 
oils  available  for  domestic  civilian  consumption  in  19^3"^  is  about  10  percent 
under  normal,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  and  requirements  for  edible  fats  for 
export  under  lend-lease  are  likely  to  increase  in  late  19^+3  and-  19^+  if  impor- 
tant areas  of  Europe  are  occupied  by  Allied  forces.    Peanut  oil  also  can  be 
used  to  some  extent  for  industrial  purposes  as  a  substitute  for  imported  oils 
now  in  short  supply. 

Unitl  193^»  *ne  output  of  peanut  oil  in  the  United  States  was  almost 
negligible  except  for  a  few  years  during  and  immediately  after  World  War  I. 
Merchantable  farmers'  stock  peanuts  were  used  for  cleaning  and  shelling. 
Crushing  for  oil  was  mainly  a  salvage  operation  for  recovering  some  value  from 
unmerchantable  farmers'  stock  and  from  the  small  percentage  of  broken, 
shriveled,  and  discolored  kernels  produced  in  shelling  operations. 

Beginning  with  the  193^*35  cr°p  year,  however,  with  rising  peanut 
production,  substantial  quantities  of  farmers'  stock  peanuts  were  diverted 
under  Government  programs  to  crushing,  as  a  means  of  increasing  returns  to 
peanut  growers.     (Table  5.)    An  average  of  220  million  pounds  of  farmers' 
stock  peanuts  were  crushed  annually  in  the  crop  years  193^~ 35  to  19^1-^2,  with 
an  average  total  production  of  oil,  including  oil  from  oil  stock  (low-grade 
shelled)  peanuts,  of  79  million  pounds  annually.     In  I9U0-UI,  the  peak  year, 
558  million  pounds  of  farmers'  stock  were  crushed,  and  production  of  oil 
reached  17^-  million  pounds. 

Despite  a  record  crop  of  peanuts  in  19^2,  the  quantity  crushed  for  oil 
in  19U2-U3  was  less  than  in  I9U0-H1.    Peanut  growers  were  subject  to  marketin 
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quotas  in  19^-2-43.    Under  penalty  of  a  marketing  tax  of  3  cents  per  pound, 
excess  peanuts  were  required  to  "be  sold  at  their  value  for  crushing  to 
Government-designated  cooperative  producer  asso ciations»    At  the  "beginning  of 
the  season  it  was  expected  that  these  excess  peanuts  would  he  resold  "by  the 
associations  to  crushers.    But  during  the  marketing  season  the  demand  from 
cleaners  and  shellers  "became  so  strong,  and  the  price  differential  in  favor  of 
this  outlet  so  high,  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  excess  peanuts  acquired  "by 
the  producer  associations  was  sold  for  cleaning  and  shelling.    Of.  the  jG^> 
million  pounds  of  excess  peanuts  delivered  to  the  associations  during  the 
season,  about  hlO  million  pounds  were  sold  for  crushing,  with  the  "balance 
sold  partly  for  seed  hut  mainly  for  cleaning  and  shelling. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
Handle  1^+3  Crop 

•  .Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  "been  constituted  the  sole  purchaser  of 
all  farmers!  stock  peanuts  offered  "by  farmers  in  19^3""^»    Through  approved 
mills  and  designated  cooperative  associations  the  Corporation  will  pay  support 
prices  to  farmers  for  farmers*  stock  peanuts  averaging  ahout  $lUo  per  ton  for 
Spanish  and:  Virginia  types  and  about  $130, per  ton  for  the  Runner  type. 
Marketing  quotas  .have  "been  suspended,'  so  that  farmers  will  receive  the  same 
price  for  all  peanuts  of  the  same  type  and  quality.    The  Corporation  will 
control  the  commercial  disposition  of  farmers'  stock  peanuts  in  19^3""^*"»  ^n 
accordance  with  policies  estahlished  "by  the  War  Food  Administration.    With  a 
continuing  strong  demand  for  shelled  peanuts  and  with  price  ceilings  for 
farmers'  stock  peanuts  for  sale  to  cleaners  and  shellers  a.bout  $80  per  ton 
higher  than  the  value  of  the  same  peanuts  for  crushing,  a  comparatively  small 
volume  of  peanuts  will  he  sold  for  crushing  unless  the  quantity  cleaned  and 
shelled  is  limited  in  some  way. 

Demand  for  Cleaned  and'  Shelled  Peanuts 
at  Unprecedented  Level  in  19^2-43 

Estimated  disappearance  of  cleaned  and  shelled  peanuts  increased  from 
about  400. .million  pounds,  farmers'  stock  "basis,  in  1920  to  ahout  800  million 
pounds  in  1939 »  an  average  increase  of  20  million  pounds  yearly.  Disappearance 
of  shelled  peanuts  alone  increased  at  a  somewhat  more  rapid  rate,  over  21 
million  pounds  a  year,  from  about  300  million  pounds  in  1920  to  approximately 
730  million  pounds  in  1939*    But  disappearance  of  cleaned  peanuts  (not  shelled) 
decreased  in  the  same  period  from  around  100  million  pounds  to  ahout  JO  million 
pounds,  more  than  1-1/2  million  pounds  a  year.    Cleaned  peanuts  are  used  for 
roasting.    These  trends  were  the  most  important  factors  affecting  disappearance 
of  cleaned  and'.'_ shelled  peanuts  in  the  years  between  World  War  I  and  II,  but 
the  level  of  consumer  income  and  prices  of  cleaned  and  shelled  peanuts  also 
exercised  some  influence.     (Tables  6  and  7») 

Total,  disappearance  of  cleaned  and  shelled  peanuts  in  probably 
will  reach  1,325  million  pounds,  farmers'1  stock  basis.    This  not  only  will  be 
much  greater  than  in  any  previous  year  but  also  will  exceed  substantially  the 
disappearance  that  would  have  been  expected  after  taking  into  account  the 
record  high  level  of  consumer  income  in  1942-43  and  after  allowing  for  the 
long-time  upward  trend  in  disappearance.    On  the  basis  of  past  relationships, 
a  disappearance- of  about  5^5  million  pounds  of  shelled  peanuts  —  equivalent 
to  about  845  million  pounds  on  a  farmers'  stock  basis  —  would  have  been 
expected  in  1942-43.    Actually,  disappearance  of  shelled  peanuts  probably  will 
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reach  SkO. -.million  pounds,  equivalent  to  1,260  million  pounds  on  a  farmers' 
stock  "basis-.    Disappearance  of  cleaned  peanuts  in  19^2-^3,  provisionally- 
estimated  at  60  million  pounds  (63  million  pounds  on  a  farmers1  stock  basis), 
Trill  "be  considerably  smaller  than  past  relationships  -would  indicate. 

Shelled  peanuts  are  used  mainly  by  peanut-butter  makers,  candy  manu- 
facturers, salters,  and  bakers.    In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war, 
nearly  half  of  total  .consumption  of  shelled  peanuts  apparently  was  accounted 
for  by  use  in  peanut  butter.     (Exact  statistics  are  not  available.)  Roughly 
one-quarter  of  the  total  was  used  in  candy  and  one— quarter  for  salting.  A 
little  over  1  percent  was  used  in  bakery  goods.    Estimated  increases  in  the 
utilization  of  shelled  peanuts  in  19^2-1+3,  in  comparison  with  the  average  for 
1532-39  *°  lS^+O-Ul,  are  as  follows:    Peanut  butter  r65  percent;  candy,  35 
percent;  salted  peanuts,  ko  percent;  bakery  goods, - kOO  percent*    The  increase 
in  total  utilization  is  about  55  percent.    In  addition  to-  spending  more  for 
peanut  products  becausejthey  had  increased  incomes,  consumers  probably  sub- 
stituted peanut . butter -and  salted  peanuts  in  rather  large' quantities  for 
rationed  or  scarce  foods,  including  butter,  meat,  candy,  and  imported  nuts. 

OILSEED  CRUSHING  CAPACITY  -IN.  1^-Uk 
J        '  Edward  G.  Schiffman,  Earn  Credit  Administration 

:       The  crushing  capacity  of  vegetable  oil  mills  is  expected  to  be  adequate 
to  crush  the  19^3  crop  of  oilseeds  and  anticipated  imports.    Capacity  for 
crushing  150  million  bushels  of  soybeans  is  available  in  the  Central  producing 
States  and  in  California,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.    In  addition 
more  than  100  million  bushels  excess  capacity  exists  in  cottonseed  mills  in 
the  South.    The  capacity  of  linseed  mills  totals  6l  million  bushels  of  flax- 
seed.    Cottonseed  mills  have  a  total  annual  capacity  of  11. 5  million  tons  in 
terms  of  cottonseed,  or  6.9  million  tons  in  terms  of  peanuts,  far  in  excess 
of  probable  crushings.     (Table  k, ) 

Soybean  Capacity.-  The  completion  of  new  soybean  mills  now  under  con- 
struction, together  with  additions,  of  new  equipment  to  . existing  mills  and  the 
speeding  up  of  some  old  equipment,  is  expected  to  increase  the  soybean  pro- 
cessing ca.pa.city  of  the  principal  soybean-producing.  States  by  approximately 
21  million  bushels  for  the  19^+3-^  season.    Roughly,  half  of  this  increase 
will  be  in  Iowa.    This  new  capacity  when  added  to  the  estimated  108  million 
bushels  which- was  available  in  l^kZ-kj,  will  give  the' Central  area  a  total 
annual  capacity  of  129  million  bushels.  V  An.'..additional  21  million  bushels  of 
capacity  suitable  for  processing  soybeans  , is  available  in  mills  in  California, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.    Cottonseed  mills  in  the  South  can 
crush  all  the  soybeans  produced  in  that  area  and  could  also  process  large 
quantities  of  beans  produced  in  other  areas.... 

Flaxseed  Capacity.-  The  total  annual  capacity  of  linseed  mills, 
excluding  that  of  two  mills  converted  for  soybeans,  is  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately 6l  million  bushels.    Of  this  capacity  about  J>k  million  bushels  are 
located  in  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  at  Great  Lake  ports,  l6  million  bushels 
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are  located  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  in  Maryland,.  New  Jersey,  eastern  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  11  million  "bushels  are  in  California  and.  Oregon.  An 
additional  11  million  "bushels  capacity  would  "be  made  availably  "if.,  the  two 
linseed  mills  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  were  reconverted  from  soybeans  to  flax- 
seed.   Likewise  the  capacity  of  West  Coast  copra  mills  allocated  to  soybeans 
would  provide  approximately  6  million  "bushels  of  additional  flaxseed  capacity 
if  these  mills  were  not  used  for  soybeans. 

Cottonseed  and  Peanut  Capacity*-  The  total  annual  cottonseed  capacity 
of  cottonseed  mills,  including  those  that  crush  "both  cottonseed  and  peanuts, 
is  estimated  "at  approximately  H.^  million  tons.    Of  this  capacity  probably 
not  more  than  4.5  million  tons  will  "be  needed  for  crushing  the  19^3  cottonseed 
crop.    This  would  leave  7  million  tons,  in  terms  of  cottonseed  capacity, 
available  for  crushing  peanuts  or  soybeans.    Since  under  average  circumstances 
a  cottonseed  mill  can  crush  only  60  percent  as  large  a  tonnage  of  peanuts  or 
soybeans  as  cottonseed,  the  total  capacity  available  for  these  uses  would  be 
4.2  million  tons.    This  capacity  is  greatly  in  excess  of  expected  needs. 

Table  4,-  Estimated  soybean,  flaxseed,  and  peanut  processing  capacity 

I9U3-UU  season 


"  State  and  area          i^^S^  ^^ll^B^3^^^S— 
 :         Soybean       1       Elaxseed      ;  .   ,  Peanut 

:  1,000  bushels  1,000  bushels  1,000  tons 

Central  area  '  ; 

Illinois   .:         56,917  2,654   

Indiana  '. :         12,375                     - —   * 

Iowa  ;         2^,035    — 

Minnesota  .:           2,066  21,481   

Western  New  York   ;  '        2,086             .  ,  5,77L   

Ohio   ..  Y.";  "       17,615  2.12S 

Other  States  1/    13,709   1,872   

Total   128,803                 33, 8bS   

■' 

Eastern  Seaboard  area  2/              12,966     \  .  16,200   

*  • 

Southern  area  %J  4/    4/  4,200 

West  Coast  area  $J  t  .;  8,156  11,189   

1/  Colorado,  Kansa.s,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wisconsin.    2/  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  eastern  New  York, .and  Pennsylvania. 
j>/  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Elorida,  Georgia,. .Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia.    4/  The  estimated  capaqity  in  Southern  mills 
includes  the  excess  in  cottonseed  mills  after  allowing  for  a  crush  of  4,500 
tons  of  cottonseed.    The  quantity  of  peanuts  crushed  in  1943-44  probably 
will  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the  4,200-ton  capacity  estimate  for  peanuts. 
This  would,  leave  an  unutilized  capacity  in  Southern  mills  of  at  least  100 
million  bushels  in  terms  of  soybeans,    jj/  California  and  Oregon. 
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Table  6.-  Shelled  peanuts:    Analysis  of  factors  affecting  disappearance, 
crop  years,  1920-40,  with  supplemental  data  for  I9U1  and  1942 


Crop 
year 


Factors  affecting  disappearance 
Index  nuabers 


  (1935-39  -  IQO)   

Prices  of  all  :Wag«  income  of 


shelled 
peanuts 


$  industrial 


— *    Disappearance  in  terms  of 
*       farmers'  stock  peanuts 


Tread 


Actual' 


•  ••  n*3/  ,     1  ■  -  -  - 

t         rvi wen v 

1Q20  1 

1 

!  104 

QO 

1922  i 

i  175 

122 

1923  J 

t  123 

12U 

1924  < 

\  146 

1925  ! 

i4i 

170 

1 

V? 

1926  1 

157 

1PQ 

7 

1927  i 

;  126 

i?2 

sf 
0 

1922  ! 

:  126 

13*+ 

Q 

1929  i 

i  99 

lis? 
XXo 

Xv 

1930  : 

!  110 

1931  < 

*7 

63 

12 

1932  i 

i  5s 

57 

1933   «  89 

75 

14 

1934  ! 

1        •  139 

22 

15 

1935  i 

;  102 

95 

16 

1936  ! 

[  llU 

117 

17 

1937  1 

1  93 

94 

12 

193S  i 

!  95 

101 

19 

1939  < 

i  96 

116 

20 

1940  ! 

5  104 

154 

21 

Average; 

1920-uoj  114 

102 

'  *  11  • 

: 

1941   :  126 

219 

22 

1942  i 

[         1/  2^3 

1/  292 

23 

Expected 


Million  pounds  Million  pounds 


Hi 

y 


7  on 

7pn 

co  n 

cop 

77P; 

376 

Hi  6 

H-XO 

320 

1+05 

56O 

479 

51* 

515 

56O 

561 

450 

5J-5 

6Q0 

61? 

6fi0 

602 

550 

593 

500 

633 

s§ 

739 

677 

707 

701 

711 

729 

729 

769 

231 

2U2 

536 

536 

S80 

213 

1,260'  " 

8U5 

Multiple  correlation  analysis  for  the  years  1920-40  gave  the  following  results: 
R1.23U  -  »965;  Si. 234  =  47  million  pounds;  ^2.34  *  —720;  ri724  =  -5^3; 
rlU,23  =  •935*    ^  estimating  equation  is  *i " »  3^5»733  *•  1.912       +  1.642  X^ 
+  20,992  X^,    Figures  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  were  computed  from  this 
equation,  . ^ 

Index  numbers  of  prices  of  shelled  peanuts  computed  on  the  basis  of  prices  of 
shelled  peanuts  f.o.b.  shipping  points  and  reported  movement  from  mills  by  area  and 
type  of  peanut.    Prices,  from  reports  of  Pood  Distribution  Administration* 
Movement  for  the  crop  years  1920-37  from  Weekly  Peanut  Report  for  June  14,  1939t 
published  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,    1932-42,  from  Peanut  Stocks  and 
Processing  Report,  monthly,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,.  Disappearance, 
1920-40,  from  The  Pats  and  Oils  Situation,  August  1942;  1941  and  1942,  Peanut  Stocks 
and  Processing  Report,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    Cropsyear  begins  August  1 
in  the  Southwestern  area,  September  1  in  the  Southeastern  area,  and  November  1  in 
the  Virginia-Carolina  area.    Shelled  peanuts  converted  to  farmers'  stock  basis  by 
multiplying  by  1.5. 

1/  Year  beginning  October.    2/  Partly  estimated. 
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-  .Table  7»~  Gleaned  peanuts  (in  the  shell):    Analysis  of  factors  affecting 
disappearance,  crop  years,  1920*40,  with  supplemental  data  for  1941  and  1942 


Year 
"begin- 
ning 
November 


Factors  affecting  disappearance  \jj 


Price  per 
pound  of 
cleaned 
Virginias, 
fancies 

C*g)  

Cents 


Wage  income  of 

industrial 
workers,  index 
numbers 
< 1935*59*100) 

— J^L.- 

percent 


Disappearance  in  terms 
| t  of  farmers1  stock  peanuts 


Trend 


J3k>. 


Actual 


Expected 


t 

J 

I  . 

'»;-  (Xt) 
•  -Million  pounds  Million  "pounds 


1920  ! 

t  6.70 

,113 

1 

100 

95 

1921  l 

'  5.77 

99 

2 

80 

92 

1922  ; 

►  7.29 

128 

I 

84 

95 

1923  1 

:  7.66 

124 

4 

101 

91 

1924  \ 

t  9.^9 

124 

5 

83 

82 

1925  > 

I  6.61 

"130  " 

6 

97 

94 

1926   :  6.92 

129 

7 

.  ...  97 

91 

■#— 

1927  « 

r  7.33 

8 

90 

86 

1928  : 

:  6.9^ 

134 

9 

-93 

•  90 

1929  < 

s  5,70 

118 

XX  0 

10 

87 
0  f 

1930  1 

t  6,15 

90 

11 

.  .58  • 

•  72 

1931  5 

:  2.91 

63 

12 

73 

1932  ! 

i  3^30 

57 

11 

.  65 

67 

1933  « 

75 

67 

68 

193^  i 

:  6*36 

82 

15 

,        . .  60 

62 

1935  - 

{  5,60 

95 

16 

.  66 

69 

1936  ! 

!  5.7S 

117 

17 

•-<•  73 

75 

1937  ! 

I  5.10 

91* 

18 

<  7^ 

67 

-193s  < 

i  5.70 

101 

19 

1/  73 

66 

1939  ! 

5.15- 

116 

20 

1/  71 

72 

19U0     I  6.12 

21 

y  15 

82 

Average  : 

1920-40  : 

!  6.06 

108 

,  11 

80 

80 

1941  \ 

:  .  ■  8.86 

219 

22 

1/  68 

95 

1942  i 

!     2/  14.33 

2/  292 

23 

1/2/  63 

101 

Multiple  correlation  analysis  for  the  years  1920-40  gave  the  following  results; 
E1.234  =  -s56;  SL234  =  7  million  pounds;  r12#34  =  —%3i'  *1T»24  =  -698; 
r14«23  "  — • 76S.    The  estimating  equation  is  X^  =  78.633  -  4*033  x2  +  «397  X3  - 
1.57^  X^..    Figures  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  were  computed  from  this  equation. 
Prices  compiled  from  reports  of  Pood  Distribution  Administration.  Disappearance, 
1920-40,  from  The  Pats  and  Oils  Situation,  August  1942;  1941>and  1942,  from  Peanut 
Stocks  and  Processing  Report,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    Cleaned  peanuts 
converted  to  farmers1  stock  "basis  by  multiplying  by  LO5. 
1/  Year  "beginning  October. 
£/  Partly  estimated. 
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Table  3**.  Factory  production  of  -fats.- and  o\lst  first  half  April-June  1943,- 

 and  indicated  crop-year  production , for  specified  items,  1940~42 

•  •  t   J  Production  -  ■ 

I  tern  ■.  :     Jan^-June -*~  ...  .  1914-3  ''      1  ■ 

 1'  _  _        _   i,  1941  y    !94lQ££Ap"r.  i ;  May   ;:    June  r  Jan,»rJune 

.iMil.lb.  m.  lb*  Mil* lb*  Mil. lib,  Ifcl.Tb.  -  Mil, lb. 
Animal  fats  and  o'ils  .:  .   "f*  £T\ 

Creamery  butter>. ....... 999.4-    918*1 ^1^0.2     190.5     202.2  '927.9 

Inspected  lard  and  rendered      ;*  ;.«      ■  !". 

pork  fat  *.*..;  767.8     876,9  '  132.-8     177«7;    191.0  '953.9" 

Grease *  excluding,  wool  grease  # :  241*6l  .  273f 7  44»8  271„9 
Neat* e-foo't  oil  ...-.».....,>... '  1.9  ;-:   -2.-S-  .  .  .3        -.2       4  1*8 

Oleo  oil  .  43. 9      5U. 5  .V  .  &6:    ~"  7,6  7j  '6»v7      '  46- 7r- 

Stearlne,  animal,  edible  2,1.7       29.0        3.I        3„6   '* "  2.7       '    21,  0 

Tallow,  edible  i      Hl.5       51*0,       13.0       15a     .    9.8      ;  70,5 

Tallow  inedible   .....i    3S5.6     451.7       66.4       68*4'^  66.1      *  405*8 

Wool  grease  7.0        7.6    *l  .2.2        1*3    .1*5  7c,6. 

Fish-liver  oil  .8        3.2    :  '   .8  .6  -  /     »9  1.9 

Fish  oil  :  26.0       14.7   ^  ,  .4  2.0   ,{11.8  ■*  24,.  4" 

Total,  animal  .....;2, 537*2  2, 634Ti;^19.S     srj.FvS'i-lo?  2T733»4~ 

Vegetable  oils,  crude  basis         i  ^ ..' 

Castor  oil  :     66.1  99.3 

Coconut  oil  .:    167.3      63. 1 

Corn  oil  93.7  123.8 

Cottonseed  .oil  660.8  523.8 

Linseed  oil  379.6     5+99.7  ' 

Olive  oil,  edible..............:       8.2  5.9. 

Peanut  oil   .:    109.0  22.4 

Soybean  oil  ,i    292.8  356.8 

Tung  oil   ....t     .  5.0  5.O.. 

Other  vegetable  oils,   l4.9  8.5 

•Total,  vegetable-*..-  *Sffl'553°i*l.  '320c 4  __?"°=3^_  260*5  .  Iti2/C*3& 

.    Grand  total  *•.**  1 4,334.6  4,392.4"     ffOegf  (SGX  _  310*8  -  K.  fe-^ 


Indicated  c.rcp-.re^r  production 


J  Year 
: beginning 


Butter,  including  farm  .  .:  July 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat,  total;  "  Oct. 

I  nfedi  ble  t  all  0  w  and  gr#"  hsos.  >  t o  tal:  Oct. 
Edible  tallow, '  "oleostearine,  •  t 

oleo  stock,"  and  oleo  oil  Oct.. 

Marine  .animal  oils  •.•>.«>••»-••••*.  '-July 

Com7oil  ..••>.., «....«  :  Oct. 

Cottonseed  oil  ..«»•..<>•.••»•*.•:  Aug. 
Linseed  oil  ^/. ...... July 

Olive  oil  •  •*«'••. .«•««.••«  :  Oct. 

Peanut  oil  Oct. 

Soybean  oil  ••:  Oct. 

Tung  oil  ....<,  •   Dec,-. 


1940-41    ;      12^.^2    ;    1942r^3  1/ 


Milo  lb*  HO.lv  lh:*  Mil^lbo 

2.231  17^2,170  g  2,3^p 

2,275  2,440  '  2,700 

1,492  1,732     .  1,600 

218  277" '•  "'  '*  280 

'  175  '  215/-  2/  153 

185  ,:242.  2/.  240 

1,425  1,250  "2/  1.UO0 

707  988    •  .§7"  249 

11  8  10 

174  •  ...  -j  76  ..  •  2/  130 

56U    •        •       707  1,250 

5  5  .'    '  5 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Monthly  reports  do  not  shov  total  production  of  butter,  lard,  inedible  tallow,  and 
greases. 

if  Based  on  most  recent  indications,  subject  to  change.    2/  Revised.    %J  Includes 
production  from  imported  flaxseed. 
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Table  9*-  Pactory  'and  warehouse  stocks  of  specified  fats  and  oils,  crude  oasis, 
June  30,  I9HI-U3,  April  30  and  May  31,  19*+3 


Item 


June  30, 5  June  30, :  

19^1  .J  '19^2    ?  Apr.  j$0_ 

Mil*  XbZ    Mil.  lo.    Mil.  lb. 


us; 


"  May  31  {  'June  30 
"Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb. 


120.2 
382.5 
109*6 

1.5 
8.3 
5^5 
90 
289.1 
6.9 
11+.1+ 

■i/ 
70*2 


Animal  fats  and  oils  1 
'Butter 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat 

Greases,  excluding  wool  grease': 

Neat's-foot  oil  : 

Oleo  oil  . ...  ...  : 

Stearins,  animal,  edible 

Tallow,  edible  

Tallow,  inedible  . ...»  

Wool  grease  

God  and  cod-liver  oil  

Other  fish-liver  oil 

Pish  oil  •: 

Marine  mammal  oil  ........ «•«».: 

Total,  animal  1,05670 
Vegetable  oils,  crude  basis  2/   '  1 
'  Babassu  oil 

Castor  oil  ••  ••; 

Coconut  oil 

Com  oil  ••: 

Cottonseed  oil 

Linseed  oil  .••••••...•••<••.•.: 

Oiticica  oil  .....•......«....•: 

Olive  oil,  edible 
Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foots  . : 
Palm-kernel  oil 

Palm  oil  

Peanut  oil 

Perilla  oil.   »..........,..: 

Rape  oil  •  

Sesame  oil  •  ....*.; 

Soybean  oil   

Tung  oil  ...: 

Other  vegetable  oils 
Total,  vegetable 
Grand  total 


6.1+ 
I5.I+ 
192.1+ 
25.1+ 
1+52.8 
151.0 

■  i/ 
7.8 

16.1+ 
5.9 

118.8 

5S»3 
8.9 
9.7 
.7 

78.0 

37.^ 

12*6 


«««««...«.». 


117.1 

'30.2 

82.8 

157*5 

;102.3 

1%.1 

166.1  • 

220.8 

96.9 

:  :77*5 

78.3 

78.8 

2.8 

*  2.2 

2.0 

2.3 

<■'•'  M  - 

6.7  > 

7.0: 

•  6.0 

'  2.7 

3.7 

3.6 

;  11.6 

11.7 

16.7 

I7.I 

237.1 

136.6 

121.8 

111.9 

5.2 

.  3.6 

3.5 

3.7 

:  ll.l 

12.6 

12.8 

12.7 

:  1/ 

:  2.0 

■2.  L 

1.8 

97.5 

III+.5 

99.5-  - 

87-5 

;-  51.9 

66.1+ 

62.8 

56.7 

749.0 

613.9 

-  658.7, 

7bl»6 

18.0 
3^7 
136.7 
50.1 

tf+6.9 
225.6 

il 
I* 
I3.I 

1-3 
109.7 
28.8 
3.0 
11+.3 
.1 

159.7 
32.1+ 


1/ 


•1/ 


.♦»»••#••• 


1,193.0  1,316.8 
2725U75  2,065.8" 


10.0 

30.9 
179.2 

33.9 

1+11.9 
263.6 

7.1 
5-1 
9.3 

*'50;7 
l.? 

1.6 

'  215.9 
29.9 
1+0  J+ 

^ToTpT 


s.3 
35*5 

193.2 
32.9 

352.5 

228.8 
'6.7 
3.9 
8.6 
1.5 
85.I 
1+9.6 

1-3 

23.2 
i;6 
231.1+ 
28.7 


1.991.7 


17.5 
39.8 

137.5 
32.6 
299.0 
191.9 
6.1+ 

3.5 

8.6 
1.2 

77.^ 

•  ^3.9 

1.1 

•  21+.2 

1.5 

•  211.6 

29.0 

1,216.2 
1,977.8 


compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  except  butter  and  lard,  Pood 
Distribution  Administration.  Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers.  Includes 
stocks  held  by  Government. 

1/  Not  reported. prior  to  July  31»  19^2*  : 

2/  Crude  plus  refined  converted  to  crude  basis  by  dividing  by  the  following 
factors:    Babassu,  corn,  cottonseed,  palm-kernel,  and  palm  oils  0.93?  coconut, 
peanut,  and  soybean  oils  0.91+. 

2/  Includes  stocks  of  dehydrated  castor  oil  converted  to  crude  basis  by  dividing 
by  0.33. 

V  Included  in  "other  vegetable  oils." 
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Table  10.-  Prices  of  specified  oil-bearing  materials, 
July  19I+I  and  I9U2,  May-July  I9I+3 


Item 


Castor  beans,  Brazilian, 

f.o.b,  Brazilian  port©  », • , 
Cottonseed,  United  Stat-es:  ■ 

farm  price  «•...,., 

Flaxseed,  No.  1,  Minneapolis 
Flaxseed,  United  States 

farm  price  •  

Peanuts  (for*nuts  and  oil), 

United  States  farm  price  »< 
Soybeans,  United  States 

farm  price  , 


;  , '  July  : 

Unit  ; 

!    19^1  : 

19^2  j 

May. 

• 

.T  1  1  Y\ 

* 

u  u_L,y- 

*  -  - 

,  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Do liars 

3 

Long  ton  :l/  70. 38 

75..P.O 

75.00 

75«oo 

75.00 

* 

Short  ton 

Bushel  ' 

!  35.90 
1     ..  1.92  ; 

1+3.20 

2.1+6 

1+6.11 
3.16 

1+6.1+0 
3.05 

1+1+.50 
3.05 

IT 

!  1.71 

2.28 

2.97 

2. 83 

2,83 

100  pounds 

\  1+.16 

5.59 

7.01 

7.01 

7.15 

Bushel 

i  1.30 

1.62 

1.72 

1.73 

1.70 

Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  Daily  Trade  Bulletin  ( Chi cago ) ,  Chi cago 
Journal  of  Commerce, '  Daily  Market  Record  (Minneapolis),  and  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.,, 
1/  C.  and  f.,  New  York. 

Table  11,-  Price, per  ton  of  specified  oilseed  meals, 
July  I9I+I  and  19I+2,  May-July  19I+3 


Item  l/: 


July 


I9I+I    '  I9I+2 


195l 


May 


June 


July 


:  Dollars    Dollars    Dollars    Dollars"  Dollars 


Copra  meal,  los  Angeles  :  3^*20  1+9.5° 

Cottonseed  meal,  1+1  percent  protein,  : 

Memphis   31. 00  35.I+O 

Cottonseed  meal,  1+1  percent  protein,  : 

Chicago   V'36.6o  1+1,30 

Linseed  meal.,?  3^  percent  protein,  : 

Minneapolis  .'  :  ^  32,00   '  35.1+0 

Linseed  meal^,  32  percent  protein,  ; 

New  York  \  :  '  28. 30  .   "  33.75 

Peanut  meal,  1+5  percent  protein,/             :  '/ ' 

f.o.b.  Southeastern  mi lig'  :  30.60/'  36,31 

Soybean'"meal,  1+1  percent  protein,  : 

Chicago   .*  :  33. 80'  1+1.80 


51.50 
'38. 50 


51.50 

3£-50 


1+3.50  "  !+3-50 

1+5.00  ■'•1+5.00 

38.00  :  38.00 
1+0.55  Uo.1+0 


51.50 

3,8.50 

1+3.50 
1+5.00 
38.00 
1+0.1+0 


Compiled  from  records  of  the  Food  Distribution  Administration, 
l/  Bagged  carlots. 


